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ile word ‘natya’ means and comprises both dance and drama. The dual meaning signi- 
fies also the fact that drama, as conceived by Bharata, is an integrated art of music, 
dance, action, and poetry. Bharata’s natya is as glorious an achievement of the ancient 
Indian genius as the Sanchi shilpa or Ajanta chitra—nay, as the Vishnudharmotiara says, 
the very basis of the latter arts. The highest literary creations of ancient India, the works of 
Kalidasa and Shudraka, lie in it; an understanding of its technique is necessary to appreci- 
ate the several regional and popular dance-drama traditions surviving in the country. What 
a wonderful medium it was cannot be better demonstrated than by the sway its techniques 
and themes gained in the entire East and South-east Asia, which it helped to consolidate 
into a cultural homogeneity still happily undestroyed. 

The antiquity and indigenous growth of this art are clear from early literary evidences. 
The Rigveda has many references to it, the most noteworthy one being in the beautiful 
description of the dawn as a brightly-attired danseuse. By the fifth century B.c., the art of 
actors had become sufficiently developed, for the great grammarian Panini informs us that 
two authors, Silalin and Krishashva, had by that time codified the art into aphoristic texts, 
the nata-sutras. 

The epics, which Kautilya in the fourth century B.c. knew, as well as Buddhist literature, 
bear out the popularity of this art. We have also fragments of a peculiar kind of play, called 
Vasavadatta-natyadhara, surviving in quotations, which Subandhu, a poet and minister in 
the Mauryan court, wrote. He developed, in a series of play-within-plays, his theme por- 
traying court intrigues and used the story of King Udayana and Vasavadatta. In the middle 
of the second century B.c., Patanjali, the grammarian, spoke of many things pertaining to the 
art, the ranga or stage, the music, the verses, the actors, the themes of blinding Bali and 
killing Kamsa and even the concept of rasa or sentiment and emotional response. A rectan- 
gular terracotta tablet dug up at the Bhir Mount site at Taxila, considered pre-Mauryan, 
depicts one of the poses described by Bharata among the hundred and eight karanas of his 
Natyashastra. If we follow Johnston who has re-edited the poems of Ashvaghosha, the 
Buddhist poet who flourished in the first century B.c., and the fragments of his plays which 
have been discovered in Central Asian excavations, we see that the degree of development 
and perfection seen in them speak of a long period of growth for Sanskrit drama extending 
to some centuries in the pre-Christian era. 

After the nata-sutras mentioned by Panini, there arose more detailed texts dealing with 
the art of actors. This we know from the earliest available work dealing with the Indian 
theatre arts, the Natyashastra of Bharata. This text, usually placed between 200 B.c. and 
A.D. 200, incorporates within itself portions of earlier texts, aphoristic and longer prose 
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passages, and memorized verses handed down through generations of actors. Also, the 
state of ramification of the art seen in this text is such that many centuries of growth have 
to be presupposed. 

Stages and strands in the formation of this art can be traced. In the Natyashastra, Bharata 
tells us that natya was extracted out of the Vedas—the spoken or recited word from the 
Rigveda, the song from the Samaveda, the action from the Yajurveda and the sentiments from 
the Atharvaveda. Modem historians like Keith would also see for Indian drama a religious 
origin in the Vedic sacrificial ritual where the performer, who has to put on a specific dress, 
recite a specified hymn, and go through a specified course of action or enact an incident, does 
all that is done by an actor and dramatic action. When an original myth is gone through again 
and again as a rite, it becomes an anukara or imitation of an action-drama. One of the earliest 
themes to be thus reproduced, according to Bharata, is the imitation of the victory of the gods 
over the demons, the story of the churning of the ocean. Side by side with the heroic action, 
there was also a popular phase which also Bharata does not fail to mention. 

There was burlesque or comic display, parodying and imitating the higher folk, in which 
pastime the lower strata of society indulged. Drama grew from this popular source also. 
Both these aspects, the religious and heroic from the one end, and the popular and comic 
from the other, converged towards a common venue when great national festivals were 
celebrated. The greatest of such festivals of ancient India was that of Indra’s flagstaff, the 
Indradhwaja-maha or Sakra-maha. Bharata’s text opens with this festival as the occasion of 
the first drama; later, when drama became the main event, the festival shrank but stuck to the 
drama as a preliminary ritual consisting of the worship of a bamboo pole, Jarjara, represent- 
ing Indra’s flagstaff, and attendant music and dance referred to as purvaranga. In Tamil 
dance tradition, this staff survives as the Talaikkol, the symbol of the danseuse and her 
high attainment, and to this day, in Indonesia, the tree or twig planted before any play is 
begun represents Indra’s flagstaff. The preliminary music and dance called purvaranga has 
acounterpart in the popular stage as well as Kathakali, but its fuller form can be seen in the 
Indonesian theatre, 

It is also interesting to trace the stages by which the various components of the art came 
together and how, from less perfect forms, the fuller ones evolved. The word nrit also 
means exercise, vyayama, and in Vedic literature, we have evidence disclosing funerary 
associations in dance and drama. After the obsequial ceremonies were over, the ancients 
disported themselves with dance or physical exercises and merriment, nriti and hasya. In 
Bali, we know that plays are staged during the seasons when the spirits of ancestors are 
supposed to come down to their former homes, the galoengen, something like our Mahalaya- 
paksha. The merriment on such occasions consisted of displays of physical exercises, 
vyayama, and duels, swordplay, etc. Students of Bharata’s text know that among the numer- 
ous poses and movements and modes of action described by Bharata, there are what are 
called the 108 karanas, many of which are difficult to execute, and are of acrobatic nature, 
and those that are called vrittis, nyayas or pravicharas and refer to movements and poses 
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in handling and hurling weapons, and sthanas or poses in shooting. The word ranga is 
common to both the arena for tournaments and the stage for drama. Among the dances of 
Bali, we still have those connected with the handling of weapons and duels. Bharata ex- 
pressly mentions acrobatic use among the purposes of the karanas. Again, the same au- 
thority says that originally the preliminaries of a play were simple, but later the tandava with 
all its karanas was added at the instance of Shiva to make the show richer and more 
attractive. The first themes to be played were purely masculine, heroic myths, like fights of 
the gods and demons. On the success of this play, Bharata says, actresses, the apsaras, 
were added to impart additional grace and charm, and to introduce the theme of love and the 
arts of music and dance. 

Of the modes or styles of dramatic expression described by Bharata—the vrittis already 
referred to—one is called bharati. Bharati is the name of the verbal mode of expression; all 
places in a drama where speech predominates and all specimens of drama which carry on 
solely through the verbal medium, form the provenance of this bharati-vritti. Among the ten 
forms of drama described by Bharata, three pertain to the verbal group—the monologue 
called bhana, the farce called prahasana, and the vithi which is a series of verbal exchanges 
between two persons. Patanjali speaks in his Mahabhashya of two kinds of shows, that of 
the granthikas which was based on a text, and that of the sobhanikas which was based on 
action. The former was a verbal recital, as in the case of the early epic recitals or the exposi- 
tions of later kathakas; the latter, the presentation of a story by action unaided by words. 
With reference to the music, Bharata has the story of how the cooperation of the asuras was 
sought and how they contributed the embellishment of instrumental music to the drama. It is 
on the coalescence of these different forms or elements that the full-fledged drama with men 
and women artists, with speech, action, music and dance, gradually took shape. 

As mentioned above, ten kinds of drama or rupakas are described by Bharata. These ten 
kinds called dasharupaka can be distinguished into two classes, the major varieties and 
the minor ones, or the perfect specimens and the imperfect ones. From another point of 
view, these ten kinds fall into two classes, the heroic and the social. Now, two of the ten 
varieties are major specimens—the nataka in which the heroic trend reaches its perfection, 
and the prakarana in which the social trend attains its full scope of development. Among 
the lesser varieties, under the heroic are the samavakara, dima, vyayoga, anka and ihamriga; 
and under the social type are the prahasana, bhana and vithi. The heroic category portrays 
actions of gods or epic heroes, their fights and the consequences thereof, types which 
probably still survive in Java and Bali in the dramatic baris. The social type depicts the life 
and love affairs of common men. The former presents before us the example of supermen, 
while the latter holds up the mirror to the world. 

This division of the varieties of Sanskrit drama according to the two ultimate character- 
istics of the heroic and the social would suggest some similarity to the Greek theatre with its 
two types, the tragedy and the comedy. Orientalists of the West have striven to show that 
Sanskrit drama developed under Greek influence. The height of Greek influence was in the 
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first century B.c., but as we have seen above, Sanskrit drama had developed much earlier. 
The Indian theatre already had a rich variety of dramatic forms not met with in the Greek. 
The tragedy was the highest form of Greek drama and the Sanskrit theatre never developed 
anything like the Greek tragedy; in fact, its philosophy prohibited any death on the stage or 
any conclusion of the drama with death. The Sanskrit stage had no chorus like the Greek 
and of the three unities insisted upon by the Greek theory, those of time and place were 
thrown to the winds completely by the Indian theory and practice. The Indian drama was 
also very much bigger than its Greek counterpart. There is also no resemblance between the 
theatre of Greece with its three varieties—the rectangular, the square and the triangular— 
and the Indian theatre described at some length by Bharata. The Greek theory of terror, pity, 
and catharsis is scrappy beside the full rasa theory of Bharata, whose treatise is more 
complete than Aristotle’s Poetics and Rhetoric put together. Some evidence is drawn from 
the name yavanika applied to the curtain and the presence, among royal attendants on the 
stage, of yavana women; the latter is of no value and the former would have some force if 
we did not have such indigenous and appropriate names for the curtain as apati, pati, 
tiraskarini, pratisira, and even the form, yamanika. More important than all these are 
those characteristic features of the Indian drama which are absent from the Greek, like the 
multilingual medium of Sanskrit and different kinds of Prakrits which Sanskrit drama em- 
ploys. Sylvain Levy propounded the theory that Sanskrit drama evolved under Shaka influ- 
ence in western India, but his grounds were far less substantial. As Keith says, Sanskrit 
drama had an indigenous origin and growth. Of course, in technique and ideology, the 
Indian drama is something totally different from the Hellenic. 

The Sanskrit drama opens with a prologue in which the manager and a companion con- 
verse and introduce the poet and the play. The theme is organized in acts called ankas, 
ranging from four to ten. There may be a change of scene within the act, but no scenic 
divisions within an act are indicated. The acts contain a continuous action not exceeding 
the duration of a day. The acts may have an introductory scene with higher or lower char- 
acters, the purpose of this being to give the link or continuity in the story and to enlighten 
the audience by narration, report or dialogue, about events which could not be shown on 
the stage in the course of the main acts. No character can enter without having been 
indicated already. The text of the play is in mixed prose and verse style, the verse appearing 
wherever there is need for a striking expression or heightened effect. Like the mixture of 
prose and verse, there is also a mixture of the learned and the popular tongues, the higher 
Strata and the educated male characters speaking Sanskrit and the lower classes and the 
ladies, barring courtesans, speaking Prakrits, sometimes of different kinds, according to the 
number and nature of the lower characters. The action may be of short duration or one 
spread over years, and, similarly, played in a specific place or spread over different places. 
The theme may be taken from well-known epics or invented or mixed; even when the story 
is well known, the dramatist could make innovations to suit his dramatic idea and purpose, 
for what the Sanskrit drama endeavours to present is a harmonious character and harmoni- 
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ous emotional impression in the spectators’ hearts. The drama should have a happy end- 
ing. 

With these ends in view, the dramatist handled the factors of his theme, the story, the 
character and sentiment according to the idea he had taken on hand. Those incidents in the 
story which were not necessary for his plot, or those which were in conflict with his main 
idea, he eschewed or remodelled. Similarly, with the traits in the characters handled by him, 
he created his own character out of the personality handed to him. Story and character, 
which are predominant in Western drama, were subordinated in Indian dramaturgy to the 
sentiment or rasa of which they were vehicles. This does not mean that the plot and the 
character were neglected. Bharata’s systematic analysis of the technique of plot-construc- 
tion would refute such a criticism. Any action has three main stages—the beginning, the 
middle and the end; a thing is aimed at and for that a start is made, effort is taken and 
continued, accessory help is sought to overcome obstacles, and finally the end is realized, 
In this course, Bharata analyses action in two ways—the elements of the action and the 
stages of the action, each of which are five in number. The five elements of the action or the 
artha-prakritis are the seed, the continuity, the major episode (e.g., in the Ramayana story, 
the acquisition by Rama of Sugriva’s friendship), the minor episode (e.g., the friendship of 
Vibhishana), and the purpose; the five stages are the beginning, effort, hope, surety, and 
fruition. When these conjointly operate, they produce, as it were, five junctures through 
which the plot passes: the opening, the progression, the development, the pause, and the 
conclusion, Similarly, character-types are analysed. To take, for example, only the hero, four 
main types are set forth: the sublime, the vehement, the gay, and the subdued. Epic heroes 
like Rama come under the first category, the sublime; the demons and fierce characters come 
under the vehement category; lovers like Udayana come under the gay category; and 
others, Brahmans, ministers, merchants and the like, e.g., Charudatta in the Mrichchhakatikam, 
under the last category, the subdued. Besides, by age and emotional situation and tempera- 
ment, men and women are studied and classified in great detail. The intention of Bharata in 
all these analyses was that the actors who were to play the different roles should have a 
complete understanding of the nature of the characters to be represented by them. In 
conformity with Indian mythology, literature, sculpture and painting, Indian drama too 
personified ideas and aspects of nature, and made them part of dramatic personae. 

As already said, while the story and the character had their own places, the soul of the 
play is the rasa, the portrayal of emotion and the evocation of the same in the spectator’s 
heart so that he might identify himself completely in one communion, and become immersed 
in a certain serenity of heart or mental repose called hridaya-vishranti. Rasa has two 
phases, one the sentiments called heroism, love, laughter, wonder, etc., forming part of the 
theme of the play, and another, that final transcendent, blissful experience of the aestheti- 
cally responsive spectator’s heart, which results from witnessing these emotions in the 
play, contemplating on them and allowing them to touch the corresponding chords in one's 
own being and thereby getting one’s being absorbed in the blissful state that has been 
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awakened. Of the rasas of the theme, eight, nine or even a few more are recognized: love, 
heroism, pathos, laughter, terror, fear, wonder, loathsomeness, quietude and so on, It is to 
bring out a harmonious impression on the spectator that incongruous elements in the story 
and conflicts in a character are resolved by the dramatist. The purpose of drama is to 
resolve the conflicts, not to aggravate them and leave the spectator more disturbed at the 
end than he was when he entered the theatre. Tragedy or cruelty and suffering are not 
completely eschewed by the Sanskrit dramatist, for he takes these under his karuna-rasa, 
and the villain or pratinayaka; but only, according to the view of life under which his 
genius has flourished, he believes that suffering is not the end of the scheme. As in that 
story-complex of Kadambari, he would even take his couples through many deaths and 
births to unite them completely. Incidentally, it might also be added that the Sanskrit rasa 
theory has its owa noteworthy solution to the vexed question of how one happens to enjoy 
tragedy on the stage. According to the Sanskrit aesthetics, the thing is not so much enjoy- 
ment as absorption, avesha, which is achieved by the preponderance of the mental quality 
or guna called sartva; the artistic presentation brings on the full play of sartva-guna which 
overpowers rajo-guna, the cause of the mental disturbance, called misery. It is in so far as 
art is a help to bring forth in an increasing measure the play of the sattva-guna whereby 
repose and serenity are attained, and a glimpse, however temporary, is gained of the inef- 
fable Spirit, that art is valued by us as an important spiritual sadhana. 

In the presentation of the plot as wel] as in the production of the play, Bharata’s stage 
shows features of artistic value and refinement to which it is worthwhile to draw attention 
today, when our notions have undergone a change on account of the impact of the modern 
Western theatre and the film. From out of the many phases and incidents of the story, the 
Sanskrit drama makes a selection and presents in the actual main act, only such parts or 
actions which are elegant and sublime and full of emotional possibilities; parts of the story 
which are fong, tedious, and devoid of interest or possibilities of action are summarized and 
communicated or indicated in the interludes. On the stage, such actions as eating or taking 
to bed, dressing, kissing—all such trivial or indecorous activities—are prohibited. As it is 
more germane to art to depict in a character the effect of an incident or happening, Bharata 
eschews the actual depiction of a spectacle, war, fire, etc., which may please the less- 
evolved minds in the audience but not the savants who look to points of real artistic appeal. 
In Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta, for example, a modem stagecraftsman would raise a tent- 
city of Lavanaka and burn it before the eyes of the audience, but what Bhasa really does is 
to report the conflagration graphically to Vasavadatta and portray to us the emotional effect 
of it on the queen. As Tolstoy explains, when as a result of a calamity, a character is made to 
weep or express pity, the feeling is transmitted from heart to heart, from the actor to the 
spectator, but there is no aesthetic effect if the playwright or producer kills a girl on the 
Stage, puts out the light and brings on some background music. { would invite your atten- 
ton to my more detailed treatment of this in my paper ‘Natya Dharma’ (Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vol.VI). 
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This brings us to the production technique of Bharata’s stage. The Sanskrit drama is not 
devoid of elements of realism; Bharata, again and again, says that the /oka or world is the 
ground of reference, the pramana; there is the study of characters and the adoption of 
appropriate multilingualism; the make-up in Bharata is very elaborate and in connection 
with the correct knowledge of appropriate dressing, there is extensive study of the different 
parts of the country and the people and their manner and modes of dress, coiffure, orna- 
ments, etc. But Bharata realized that the art of drama and representation on stage have their 
own limitations, and that it was better to devise a technique based on this realization rather 
than attempt the impossible, viz., the reproduction of natural conditions on the stage through 
stage properties and mechanics, scenes, edifices, lighting, etc., which, in the modern age of 
science and engineering skill, can easily dominate the stage and reduce the play and the 
actor to an insignificant position. 

Pointing out the unity that underlines, in this respect, the entire Eastern stage—Sanskrit, 
Javanese, Chinese and Japanese—Coomaraswami observes, “All that is not necessary to 
the theatre, weakens its effect” (Rupam, 7, 1921, ‘Notes on the Javanese Theatre’). The play 
is, after all, an illusion, and however much one may invest on stage machinery, one has to 
play in a world of illusion. But if one makes bold to give up the extraneous aids and concen- 
trates on his own intrinsic resources of action, he automatically lays the emphasis on the 
excellence of the art itself. Thus, the eschewal of the elaborate stage directions adds poetry, 
atmosphere and power to the text, in which there occur descriptions of scenery or expres- 
sions of feeling which, when sung or said, affect the characters or spectators more effec- 
tively than the spectacle itself. 

In the Sanskrit drama, there are no scenic trappings; the situation is understood from 
indications in the speeches and dialogues and the songs, of which I shall speak later. One 
might recall the short stage directions, parikramya, occurring often in the text. These 
directions have reference to the convention called kaksya-vibhaga, according to which 
certain parts of the stage were understood as representing certain scenes—mountain, gar- 
den, riverside, and so on; and when an actor stepped round or did the parikramana, he 
came to the different spots, which the careful dramatist hastened to identify for you by a 
passage of the dialogue or description. 

Similarly, stage properties like horses, chariots ,etc., were not brought on the stage*, but 
there were appropriate stylized actions, set forth under angika-abhinaya and chitra- 
abhinaya which, if done correctly, would produce the effect in an astoundingly successful 
manner. Thus one can, by angika-abhinaya, mount and ride a horse or chariot, move in a 
boat, hold or wield a weapon, or throw a stone. In Shakuntala, for instance, one might recall 
the brief stage direction, “natyena avatarati’—Dushyanta alights from the chariot by 
natya**; similarly, Shakuntala watering plants and the maids plucking flowers from non- 
* There is, however, an exception to this: sometimes some dummies were brought or set on one side or a 


character brought in his own hand a symoblic or pictorial representation of an object. In plays on the story 
of King Udayana in which an elephant hunt is a vital episode, an elephant model was brought on the stage. 


** A drawing of a chariot was carried by the charioteer in his hand. 
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existent plants and trees. The abhinaya of the hasta and the angika of the limbs perform 
the action in an appropriate manner, the remarkable success of which can be seen even 
today in Kathakali (where the story goes that a dog at which a Chakyar performed the action 
of hurling a stone actually ran limping in one leg and howling); or in the Peking Opera where 
on ordinary, level ground two men sail in a boat tossed on troubled waters; or in the 
Balinese drama where fully-dressed ladies depict their nakedness for bath perfectly with 
bashfulness and extensions of limbs. 

Like the abhinaya, the poetic form of the text is also a part of the natyadharmi; the latter 
was further assisted by the art of music, both vocal and instrumental. An elaborate orches- 
tra sat behind and the strings and the drums accentuated the moods and the feelings. There 
were different stylized gaits for the characters, determined by their nature, age, and emo- 
tional condition, and as the character dragged himself in or rushed in under the stress of 
emotion, suggestive sound effects on Mridanga or the Vina augmented the situation. The 
Mridanga always led, as does the Chendai in the Kathakali; that it was the very symbol of 
the play may be seen in the Malavikagnimitram where its sound is taken as the signal for 
the commencement of the dance, and in the Chaturbhani where the idiomatic exclamation 
for something strange is given as ‘a drama without drum’. 

So far as singing went, there were the songs called Dhruvas which were fitted on to the 
play by stage musicians. There were five of these—the Dhruvas of entrance and exit, which 
informed the audience of the identity of the character entering or going out and the details 
of the situation, and also the condition at his entry or exit; and three other Dhruvas which 
were used while the character was on the stage—one that indicated a change in the context, 
one that burnished a situation further, and one which was sung when there was a tense 
suspense or a gap in the performance. The songs, which were in Prakrit dialects and sym- 
bolic language, were composed by stage musicians on the basis of the verses and situa- 
tions in the drama, and an idea of these can be had from a stage version of the highly lyrical 
fourth act of Kalidasa's Vikramorvashiyam preserved in certain manuscripts. Sometimes, 
when only a certain melodic effect was needed as background for a scene or a mood, songs 
were sung in which the music alone mattered or instruments like the flute were used. Bharata 
sets forth the relation between the seven notes and the rasas that they could suggest, as 
also the jaris or musical modes which could be harnessed for particular emotional situations 
in the play. A writer named Kashyapa worked out at Jength ranga-rasa schemes for use in 
drama. In fact, we know of ancient music mostly as a handmaid of drama and the name 
‘sangeeta’ applied primarily to the theatrical art aided by singing and instrumentation. 

This was the dance-drama style in which Kalidasa and Shri Harsha were produced in 
ancient India. This was the natyadharmi or idealized and stylized technique, which made 
Sanskrit drama an integrated art of poetry, music and dance that forms the distinct charac- 
teristic of the Indian stage; it is this kind of treatment that one sees in all the surviving 
indigenous provincial forms in the country. It is again a composite art of this type that one 
meets with ail over the East where Indian culture had spread in the past. Bharata called his 
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kind of production superior and more intrinsically artistic, abhyantara, and the other, the 
naturalistic production, such as we are familiar with today, bahya, inferior or less artistic. 

Jn a supplementary class of stage performances, which were recognized and codified in 
post-Bharata times, we see this operatic and dance-drama style more pronounced. These 
varieties, called uparupakas, numbering about twenty, were derived from popular forms 
and constitute the connecting link between the classical Sanskrit stage and the provincial 
forms in the vernaculars. Some of them are musical themes sung and danced to and inter- 
preted closely in gesture language, and some are very close to dance compositions. They 
show the richness and variety and the capacity for growth inherent in the Sanskrit stage. 

In the field of drama itself, the most noteworthy development was the growth of a new type 
which combined the features of the heroic nataka and the social prakarana, the type called 
natika illustrated by Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram and a host of plays that arose in its wake. 

From the point of view of literary artists, we may note some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field of Sanskrit drama. Kalidasa, of course, stands supreme here, as in poetry. 
His masterpiece Shakuntala has evoked universal praise; herein Kalidasa gave all poets 
and playwrights a story which shows the ideal of love at first sight getting chastened in the 
fire of separation, and the pair coming together again, entering a lasting union—in which 
the child plays the part of the uniting knot. The play is also unrivalled for the way the poet 
integrates the human heart and nature and makes even creepers and deer dramatis perso- 
nae. In his Vikramorvashiyam, the poet shows the effect of nature on the over who is 
madly raving in his separation from his beloved. In his Malavikagnimitram, which is a 
shorter court play, with charming motifs of dance, etc., he gave us the typical graft type, 
called natika, which poet after poet was to imitate. Before him, Kalidasa had masters in 
drama like Bhasa, Saumilla and Kaviputra, whose works are almost lost; to Bhasa alone 
among these we have some thirteen plays ascribed, of which Svapnavasavadatta appears 
to be genuine. This p!ay, based on the story of the great lovers Udayana and Vasavadatta, 
discloses a rea) master in delineating tender and trying situations and of the heroic sacrifice 
that great love is capable of. 

Following in the footsteps of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti of a.p. 700, who voiced forth the 
ethereal nature of love, excelled in the depiction of pathos in his play The Later Story of 
Rama. Bhavabhuti, who was more effusive and even prolix in expression, was capable of 
matching sound to sense and rousing visions of the sublime and the awe-inspiring, the 
terrible and the Joathsome, as none else in Sanskrit drama ever was. King Harshavardhana 
produced two natikas on Kalidasa’s model; of these the Ratnavali was a favourite of the 
actors, but a truly remarkable production of this royal dramatist is the Nagananda, on a 
moving Buddhist story in which the hero offers his own life to save a poor Naga. The play 
paved the way for the recognition of the quietistic sentiment as a fit rasa for drama. 

While in the above play, the theme related to epic kings or similarly renowned royalty, 
the class of plays called prakaranas dealt with the more common social figures; of these, 
the most outstanding specimen is Shudraka’s Mrichchhakatikam (The Little Clay Cart). In 
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this play, the plot interest and rasa appeal are equally matched; there is a wealth of charac- 
ters, major and minor, and all are drawn with individuality; lively action is combined with 
poetry and lyricism, and it is the only Sanskrit play containing a large amount of genuine 
humour and wit. Along with the story of a rich courtesan’s love for an amiable Brahmin of 
the city rendered poor by his generosity, it weaves the story of a political coup; and if by a 
play one means utmost stageworthiness, this play of Shudraka undoubtedly stands su- 
preme in the entire field of Sanskrit drama. Essaying in the footsteps of Shudraka, Bhavabhuti 
produced his sociat tragicomedy Malatimadhava, which is very much overdone, but has a 
unique act in which the poet makes an eerie crematorium the scene of desperate love. 
Among our best dramatic masterpieces is also to be counted the lost Pushpadushitaka, in 
which an innocent pregnant lady is suspected of infidelity on the basis of some circumstan- 
tial evidence and is turned out of the house by her father-in-law who takes the law into his 
hands in the absence of the lady’s husband. 

Two remarkable achievements in the field of historical drama should also be mentioned, 
both by Visakhadatta, Mudrarakshasa and Devichandragupta, dealing respectively with 
Chandragupta of the Mauryas and Chandgragupta of the Guptas. The dramatist commands 
in his Mudrarakshasa a direct style, an intricate plot, tense action, and a tempo that never 
sags; here he manages a theme entirely free from love, but unique in the whole field of 
Sanskrit drama for the portrayal of ideal friendship in which one will perish rather than 
betray. Devichandragupta, unfortunately not yet recovered, presents a theme unusual and 
daring in Sanskrit drama, the impersonation by the hero of a queen, the murder of the enemy, 
love between him and his elder brother’s queen, and the eventual murder of the elder 
brother and the taking of the kingdom and the queen. 

Among other noteworthy manifestations of the Sanskrit dramatic genius are to be men- 
tioned three other classes and specimens of drama. Among these are two farces of plays 
(prahasanas)—Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjukiya, both by the Pallava king of Kanchi, 
Mahendravikrama of the seventh century. The second farce is very originally conceived on 
the basis of the motif of the yogic feat of entering another’s body, parakaya-pravesha; the 
emissary of the god of death makes a mistake and, as a consequence, a saint enters the body 
of a courtesan and begins to talk philosophy, and the courtesan’s spirit is let into the saint’s 
body and he begins to practise coquetry. Among erotic monologues, there are the four an- 
cient bhanas ascribed to Shudraka, Varaharuchi, Ishvaradatta, and Shyamilaka, which are 
full of humour and realistic touches. The third noteworthy class is the allegorical or philo- 
sophical play in which abstract concepts, virtues and vices, and systems of thought are cast 
as characters, The beginnings of this type are already seen in the fragments of Ashvaghosha 
unearthed at Turfan, the A gamadambara of Jayanta, the poet-logician of Kashmir of the ninth 
century, which closes with the elevating message that all faiths, if followed sincerely, form the 
right path to the truth; and Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnamisra (eleventh century), which 
portrays the monistic philosophy with much ingenuity, force and humour. 
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Sanskrit drama and its derivative vernacular forms have played a very significant role in 
the history of Indian culture; they have been continuously effective through the centuries 
as a force for consolidation of spiritual, religious and moral culture among the people. With 
this in view, they were played in public, in festivals and in temples. While Sanskrit aesthetes 
held rasa-anubhava as the primary end of drama, they also said that the secondary purpose 
of the art was to educate man, to imitate the great heroes held up before men, to do as Rama 
did and shun the path trodden by Ravana. The heroic nataka, especially, held before the 
people the ideal of a great sublime soul who battled with evil and triumphed. In the social 
prakarana again, the triumph of true love, character and chastity was depicted. In the 
farces and the monologues, parasites and hypocrites of society were effectively satirized 
and debunked. Together with recitation of the epics, the drama has all through Indian 
history borne the burden of large-scale adult education among the masses; and if like the 
humble cart-driver, the Cheta, in the Mrichchhakatikam, the average humble Indian has a 
true sense of values and never fails in tests of true culture—apart from literacy—it is due in 
no small measure to the Indian drama. 

But, as pointed out above, the social use of drama is, in the Indian theory, incidental. 
There is a significant legend related by Bharata in the very opening chapter of his 
Natyashastra: when the theme of victory of the devas over the asuras was staged, the latter 
created an uproar that it was all partial to the former and they would not allow it to proceed, 
Brahma pacified the daityas by saying that the purpose of drama was not to boost or decry 
any one side but to present the good and bad of all, to represent the feelings and actions of 
all the three worlds; no preference was to be shown to any single kind of theme, and every 
activity or quality was to be represented—virtue, play, gain, penance, merriment, fight, 
love, etc. While every activity would be shown and each would derive his satisfaction from 
what would appeal to him, the art as a whole would have a beneficial and educative effect on 
the public, apart from being what it primarily is, a source of relief and entertainment. 

A word is to be said about the occasion and time of enacting the plays. The prologues of 
the plays clearly suggest that plays were produced before gatherings of people during 
festivals in temples; from literature we also know that plays were done in palaces, and from 
the surviving traditions we know they were also performed before the village public. As 
regards the time of the play, Bharata says in his text (Ch. XXVII, Kashi edn) that any part of 
the day or night could be used, but one may observe some propriety between time and the 
theme and type of play; thus the forenoon may be suitable for themes of virtue and the 
evening for love stories. The prologues to the extant dramas show that the morning time 
was also considered suitable (e.g., Malatimadhava). 

Now, the question may be asked why or how Sanskrit drama, which was so artistically 
conceived and was the outstanding entertainment in the ancient times, decayed? The main 
reason is linguistic and literary. The growth of middle Indo-Aryan and later of modern Indo- 
Aryan languages resulted in the diversion of creative talent in literature to these media. Side 
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by side with this, the growth of the regional language theatres, which retained the theme 
and technique of the Sanskrit drama but used the local language, made the Sanskrit originals 
superfluous. The growth of compositions more specifically designed for song and dance, 
for example, the Gitagovindam of Jayadeva, which retained all the abhinaya and dance of 
the fuller drama, was another circumstance that led to the desuetude of the Sanskrit drama 
as a regular art form. This resulted in specimens of Sanskrit drama becoming more and more 
an exhibition of the poetic or literary gifts of a writer. 

More than these, it appears to me, dance and drama traditions in India suffered a setback 
because of the loss of personnel who were the medium of their preservation; on the one 
hand, many families of dancers and actors may have migrated to the countries of South-east 
Asia where Indian traditions survive remarkably to this day; on the other, communities of 
people specializing in music, dance and drama, like the Dombas, for inscrutable historical 
reasons, migrated westward as far away as Europe where, as gypsies, they still show their 
artistic instincts and heritage. 

However, Sanskrit drama’s decay cannot be attributed to its failure to reflect society and 
life, for it was not superseded by any dramatic efflorescence in local languages which 
developed that character. In fact, in drama, the achievement of the ancient Indian genius in 
Sanskrit is yet to be excelled by any other Indian language. 

Another question that may be asked relates to the extent to which Sanskrit drama is 
played today. The more important Sanskrit plays are no doubt rendered into the modern 
languages and produced. In all colleges, members of Sanskrit associations stage Sanskrit 
dramas yearly, and on occasions of conferences, such productions of Sanskrit plays are not 
uncommon; there are Sanskrit Academies, Sabhas and Prachar Samitis in all parts of the 
country which produce old plays as well as new plays which are being written today. The 
radio has also given a fillip to the production of Sanskrit plays. 

Not only can Bhasa, Shudraka, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Shri Harsha, Visakhadatta and 
Mahendravikrama bear reproduction on the stage today, but the masterly and comprehen- 
Sive treatise of Bharata can hardly be ignored by any votary of the stage today, be he a 
writer or an actor. As already explained, even in construction of plot and presentation of 
theme, Sanskrit drama has certain methods and aims which would amply repay study. In 
Production, chiefly, if we are to evolve a distinct Indian style based on an idealized tech- 
nique which would depend more on intrinsic artistic resources rather than on external 
mechanical aids, and would not like our stage to be a mere imitation of the Western theatre, 
we have to study Bharata and Kalidasa intimately and understand the dharmi and samaya 
of natya as they devised and practised them. If we do so, in one effort we will be resurrect- 
ing the three arts of dance, drama, and music. 

Inall such reconstruction, we can succeed only by a two-fold coordination of the dance- 
drama traditions surviving in different parts of India, and match these again with those of 
Greater India. While extensive lyrical abhinaya can be recovered from Kathak and 
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Bharatanatyam, it is from a dramatic form still surviving in India, the Kathakali, that we can 
derive the utmost help. It may be noted in passing that in the whole of India, it is in Malabar, 
in the Kutiyattam, that there still survives a traditional form of performing a Sanskrit play. A 
large part of the ancient stage technique, which has either been lost or has become attenu- 
ated in India, lives in the theatres of East and South-east Asia, where the Indian epics, art, 
and drama spread in the palmy days of the cultural hegemony of India over the Orient. The 
whole of South-east Asia appears to have grown into a civilization raised solely on the two 
Indian epics and dance-dramas based on them. The system of music as harnessed for 
drama, and of instrumental compositions designed for creation of atmosphere and accen- 
tuation of emotion, have to be recovered from the Gamelan of the Javanese and Balinese 
Wayangs. From Java and Bali, we have to take also the several animal gaits that Bharata 
speaks of. In the classic Chinese drama, presented in gesture and song, there is not only the 
preservation of the elaborately codified system of gati or gaits appropriate to different 
characters, but a considerable part of our angika and chitra-abhinayas. 

These as well as the Noh of Japan, the Khon of Thailand, the Ramayana dance of Laos, 
the Cambodian ballet, the Burmese Pwe and the Kandyan dance outside our country pre- 
serve for us chapters of Bharata’s Natyashastra, as also forms like the shadow and puppet 
plays which are no longer alive to any appreciable degree in the mother country. The most 
important of these recoveries from the Far East will be those exercises from young age 
which form the foundation of this art, where again we have a great handicap. Today, when 
we are free to move about and plan and reconstruct our culture and art, one cannot think of 
amore urgent need than an Akademi like this organizing an informed and equipped team for 
exploring the dance-drama traditions of South-east Asia which form the most popular and 
powerful ties that bind these countries to India. 

Let me conclude with a quotation from Coomaraswami whose wisdom, I hope, none here 
doubts. The excerpt is from his writing on the Javanese theatre in 1921: 


Few undertakings could be imagined more interesting or more illuminating than a com- 
parative survey of the form of the theatres surviving in India, Indonesia and the Far 
East. A widely extended survey of this kind would not only emphasize the cultural 
relationship of areas once united by the closest ties and explain the significance of 
isolated forms, but such is the variety of the technique, and so very high the accomplish- 
ment of the performers and so constantly is this craftsmanship applied exclusively to 
the epic and truly dramatic material, that such a book might well suffice to cast some 
light upon the darkness and banality of the European stage, where an art that is theatri- 
cal and representative has long superseded the dramatic and the abstract. 

{Rupam, 7, July 1921, p. 5] 


[The discussion on the paper follows overleaf.) 
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DISCUSSION 


C.B. Gupta: The very first sentence in Dr Raghavan’s paper should be deleted. 


A Delegate: Why? 

C.B. Gupta: Because the sentence, ‘Natya means and comprises both dance and drama’, 
is not at all correct. The word ‘natya’ has come from ‘nritya’. Thus nritya comes first, which 
in tum depends on rhythm, tala. I maintain that the arts of music, dance, acting and poetry 
are all integrated. 

V, Raghavan: You have perhaps read only the first sentence of my paper. I have also said 
in my paper that the dual meaning signifies the fact that drama, as conceived by Bharata, is 
an integrated art of music, dance, action and poetry. Sanskrit drama is nothing more or Jess 
than that. 


C.B. Gupta: And then, it has been said by Dr Raghavan that Panini flourished in the fifth 
century B.C. I differ from him in this too. 


¥V. Raghavan: How do you fix the time of Panini? 
C.B. Gupta: T believe it is the third century B.c. 


V. Raghavan: If it is only a belief, there is not much point in arguing about it. I would not 
mind if you treat his writings as two hundred years younger than what I believe them to be. 
After all, we have gathered here not to debate details which are matters for research schol- 
ars and historians, We have to discuss problems connected with the Indian drama, which is 
our sole subject. 


Mulk Raj Anand: We want suggestions either generally improving upon the paper read, 
or supplying any clarifications that are needed on the papers. We must limit ourselves to 
such remarks, otherwise we will find ourselves in the woods, 


Adya Rangacharya: Yes, that is just what we should do here. Secondly, shouldn’t we 
learn from history which tells us that Sanskrit drama ceased to exist when it stopped reach- 
ing the ordinary people? Thirdly, are there any aspects of Sanskrit drama which we may 
utilize today? And fourthly, since Sanskrit drama developed so wonderfully at a particular 
Stage of our national life and has been the subject of serious study in all ages since its 
decline, both here and abroad, today, when we are thinking of building drama and theatre 
anew, we should be clear in our mind if we may profit from a further study of it. If we feel like 
that, we must devote ourselves to a further study of it from a completely new angle. A store 
of information will be found in Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. Those of us who are compe- 
tent to explore these fields should make an effort to show how, by drawing upon our 
heritage, traditional playwriting may be promoted and productions may also be improved. 
T think we will be benefited by that rather than by wasting our time on dates which are sure 
to be controversial. 


CB. Gupta: Then, while referring to different kinds of drama, Dr Raghavan did not 
mention the makanataka which forms a very important link in the development of language 
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dramas. I do not also agree with him on what he said in regard to the cause of the decay of 
Sanskrit drama. He said, “However, its decay cannot be attributed to its failure to reflect 
society and life, for it was not superseded by any dramatic efflorescence in local languages 
which developed that character.” I believe that the decay of Sanskrit drama was mainly 
related with court life, which was far from the masses. If it had reflected the people at large, 
it would have survived at least some centuries more in spite of the growth and development 
of language dramas. 


K. Narain Kale: \ take the floor not with any desire to contradict Dr Raghavan. I want to 
know whether or not any properties or omaments were ever used by our ancient artists. Are 
we to understand that settings were always conveyed by symbolic representation alone? 
Such ideas were stressed by Wilson and Keith. They, like Dr Raghavan, accepted that in 
Sanskrit drama everything was represented through symbolic action. But both from the 
practice of drama in Sanskrit and from regular theatrical practice, their views seem to be 
untenable. Properties were actually used. The Natyashastra explicitly describes how they 
were to be made using materials like straw, gold and silver leaves, skins of animals, and 
pieces of cloth. The so-called non-existing ratha mentioned by Dr Raghavan is easy to 
imagine. But it is mentioned in the Natyashastra that ropes were used to pull a ratha. 
Abhinavagupta has also commented on this. It is clearly mentioned how the motion of the 
ratha is to be indicated. | infer from this that ropes were actually used. Now, about ‘rupayati’ 
and ‘natayati’. For example, in Shakuntala, they are found thirty times. If we analyse them 
we find that two kinds of actions are indicated by these directions. Certain physical condi- 
tions, whenever needed, are indicated. They also point to some stagecraft. I myself, as well 
as those authorities on whom I rely, believe that these words, ‘natayati’ and ‘rupayati’, are 
there to indicate a particular kind of action, an uncommon business which that particular 
moment of drama demands. When a stylized business is called for, they are there; for 
instance, when Vasantasena removes her omaments, we find the directions to be clear 
enough, but when she puts them in kalayakas, there are no directions. Again, in Shakuntala, 
in the first Act, ‘rupayati’ does not appear in the Sanskrit verse. There the ratha is to be 
imagined by the audience. But why should the ratha alone be imagined? Shakuntala is 
there in human form, the Raja is also there; only one particular thing, the ratha, is to be 
imagined. Why? We have no ready answer to this. Here is a matter for research. 


V. Raghavan: Have you seen my paper ‘Lokadharmi’? 
K. Narain Kale: Unfortunately, I have not. 
V. Raghavan: You will find there what you want to know. 


Mulk Raj Anand: | totally agree with what Dr Raghavan said. Sanskrit drama, as you all 
know, was part of a live concept of a society which was based on certain philosophical and 
religious principles no longer relevant in our society. Much as many people would wish 
them to be, we are, as a matter of fact, facing a different situation. In view of that, we would 
ask, what is the essence and what is the philosophy we discover in the variegated experi- 
ence of the Sanskrit theatre through all the changes undergone over a period of two thou- 
sand years? From what Dr Raghavan said, and what the scholars wrote, one can take it for 
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granted that the basis of Sanskrit drama was imagination. If 1am allowed to put Dr Raghavan’s 
views in my words, I would like to say that imagination forms the central and integral point 
of the Indian tradition by and large, and that this tradition of imagination has been handed 
over to all the linguistic groups, and has, consequently, been played in the villages of India 
by all kinds of actors and folk theatres. If you accept this, you would then admit that by a 
coordinated study and research, beginning at the unadulterated folk forms and gradually 
extending to the sophisticated forms, keeping in view Dr Raghavan’s thesis, we may be able 
to get to know what exactly happened. Only then can we effectively use the traditional 
imaginative temper of our ancient drama to make contemporary playwriting and play pro- 
duction really Indian. We should try to find out how much of the technique of abhinaya 
and other aspects we may utilize to represent the new concept of life we have today, due to 
the foundation of a secular democratic state leading to socialism, and how far may we use 
the play of traditional imagination in giving shape to contemporary playmaking both in 
writing and production. 


Kapila Vatsyayan: Those who have read Dr Raghavan’s paper will find that he has 
mentioned that there were two different techniques of production—natyadharmi and 
lokadharmi. While following the lokadharmi, they used stage properties. What Dr Mulk 
Raj Anand mentioned as the traditional concept of imagination is really what is meant by 
abhinaya. The entire tradition of the Indian drama was absence of conflict and dominance 
of abhinaya as the art of interpretation. The vachika-abhinaya, or the vocal play, has 
survived; but the play of imagination, the concept of Sanskrit abhinaya, is lost. In Sanskrit 
drama, stage directions are not merely given as directives to actors, but are to be taken as an 
inseparable part of the drama itself. If we take them as mere hints to producers or actors, we 
will not be able to explain how in Mrichchhakatikam the entrance into the house was 
effected, although the doors were bolted from within; how the seven courtyards were made 
visible to the audience; how the different characters managed to appear in full view of the 
audience from different places. When we talk of Indian drama, we keep our one eye fixed on 
the Western drama, while we engage the other eye to discover what was really the Indian 
drama. That is the trouble with us. Tagore alone, I believe, gave us what approached the 
Indian traditional drama. I know nothing about the source of his inspiration. But many of us, 
Thope, do believe that he wrote some plays which are nearer to Sanskrit drama. Why do our 
Present writers not try to do what Tagore did? 


HV. Gupte: From what I have heard of the Sanskrit drama, I am tempted to ask as to what 
extent our present production methods may be improved by adopting the techniques of the 
Sanskrit drama—the idea of using the imagination of the audience, in lieu of properties and 
Various other effects that have been made available to us as a result of scientific develop- 
ment? To what extent should we imagine the audience’s imagination? I feel, to that extent 
only, that it does not become difficult for any class of people [to follow the action of a play]; 
if, that is, we want to make drama a form of mass entertainment as well as a medium for 
enlightenment. Of course, you can stretch imagination to any length if you believe that 
drama should be staged only for the benefit of intellectuals. But you cannot take the imagi- 
nation of the common man too much for granted. For instance, most of us who attend dance 
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performances do not follow the abhinaya, etc. The second point I want to discuss is, how 
far may we take help from modem science? I think even there we must keep the receptivity 
of the audience in view. We often see that the desired effect of a play is spoilt by an 
indiscriminate and extravagant use of scientific appliances. But that is no reason to discard 
them. We have also seen that they help the drama to a great extent when used carefully. We 
cannot afford to ignore them and rest content with the belief, like our ancients, that abhinaya 
is the last word in dramatic representation. 


Charles Fabri: 1 was a little surprised that a debate should develop on the question 
whether in the Sanskrit drama property was used or not. Because it is very clear that stage 
properties were not completely unknown. In some form or other, stage properties were 
there, only they were there in smal! proportions. For example in Mrichchhakatikam, you 
have pieces of property. . . Dr Raghavan has mentioned in his paper that the music came 
from behind the stage. But I have a feeling that the music came from the two sides of the 
natyagriha, which was erected on four pillars, was square in shape, and in which curtains 
were pulled. There was only one entrance for all the actors. There was no stage architecture, 
no three-dimensional aspect of the plays. I would like to remind you that in the days of 
Shakuntala, they made full use of people’s imagination. They would say, ‘Look at the 
battlefield’, and the audience would imagine the battlefield. About utilizing the imagination 
of the people, that is what we do when we go to see a Kathakali performance. It is a 
performance presented through gestures and movements of the limbs. The people are able 
to appreciate it. I disagree with Colone! Gupte when he says that only intellectuals and 
highly-educated people use their imagination and observation. According to my experi- 
ence, a peasant’s imagination is, perhaps, better. Dr Raghavan has put forward two contra- 
dictory qualities of the Sanskrit drama. In one place, he has said that the Sanskrit drama was 
sophisticated, and, at another place, he has emphasized that the purpose of the drama was 
education, In regard to the latter, I have serious doubts. The Sanskrit drama was highly 
artificial. It was full of complicated love elements where the king flirted with various women, 
Ultimately, it deteriorated into a revolting, base thing which no literature can be proud of. 
Those plays, in which there is no love or women, are highly sophisticated. I am referring to 
plays like Mudrarakshasa. 


Mulk Raj Anand; There is one at the end. 


Charles Fabri: Good that they left it at the end. I was saying that in Sanskrit plays there 
was an astonishingly courtly kind of atmosphere, and only people who could understand 
each other were featured in it; the moment they have to talk to ordinary people, they start 
talking in another language. Because not even one per cent of the people knew the Sanskrit 
language. There must have been folk art then as we now have folk drama influenced by the 
Parsi or Urdu theatre. No doubt, Sanskrit drama has an important meaning for us, but I think 
it is very restricted in scope. In my love for Sanskrit drama I will not yield to anybody, but I 
must make my own observations on the point clear—that it unfortunately belongs to a 
courtly world. It was patronized by people who had nothing to do but flirt with court ladies. 
No doubt Sanskrit drama can be revived and ultimately used, but I do believe that you ought 
to bring it down from the dusted shelves of Sanskrit scholars, and present it in a slightly 
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modernized form—I do not mean stuffing it with modern songs, but cutting it down. 


E. Alkazi: One point that has been referred to in the discussion is whether a setting was 
used or not in Sanskrit plays. It is fallacious to infer that the entire theatre of the world, since 
it was bor, has all along been realistic or conventional. In all parts of the world, in all the 
countries of Europe or Asia, if you study the history of the theatre, you will find perhaps 
that it has grown from the realistic to the formalized and conventional and has then gone 
back to realism, to rise once more to formalism. The Greek theatre was certainly as formalized 
as the Sanskrit theatre. But the modern Greek drama, you will find, has been adapted in order 
to capture the contemporary imagination, When we talk of theatre, we would, I believe, find 
light if we think of the theatre not of the West alone, nor exclusively of the East, but in the 
background of world theatre. Historical and literary research alone would not help us much 
in the profitable use of our ancient heritage unless we test the ancient plays by playing 
them exactly in the way they used to be played in the past. In one of the Western universi- 
ties, in order to produce Greek drama, they have an entire department to develop it and to 
perform it in the ancient style for limited audiences. A similar thing can be done with 
Sanskrit drama in our own country, Our contemporary plays have been influenced by the 
Westem realistic form as well as by the Bengali form of drama. Now what we have to do is 
to resurrect the folk forms. I think it is in the light of these that the study of Sanskrit drama 
can be of relevance to us. 


J.C, Mathur: | disagree with Dr Fabri. I fail to understand why, if the nauseating atmo- 
sphere in European works can be tolerated, why the prahasanas in our Sanskrit theatre 
cannot be tolerated by him. The same atmosphere is not rarely encountered in many Span- 
ish, Latin and English dramas. What is there in court intrigues, reflected or presented in 
Sanskrit dramas, which is shockingly unacceptable to the present generation? After all, 
such scandals have always interested the populace. They are quite interesting to modem 
society. Why should Sanskrit prahasanas alone stink in the nose of Dr Fabri? 


Charles Fabri: | talked only of recent degeneration. 


J.C. Mathur: One thing that has not been touched by other speakers is the surviving 
theatre of Sitabenga in Sargodha district of Punjab, now in Pakistan. The shape and size of 
that theatre seem to conform to what Dr Raghavan says about the Sanskrit theatre eschew- 
ing realistic properties. . . . Realistic production by amateurs should continue. This would 
forge a link between the literary playwright on the one hand, and popular theatre on the 
other. Not all the symbolic expressions even of the modem theatre are understood by 
modern audiences at a glance. Modem theatre too has developed certain symbols. A new 
series of symbols, or adoption of old symbols, are bound to occur. Mr Alkazi has made an 
important suggestion by referring to the endeavour of a Westem university to give perfor- 
mances of Greek drama in the way the ancient Greeks used to perform it. I would suggest 
that the Sangeet Natak Akademi should approach universities where Sanskrit is taught to 
make the staging of at least one Sanskrit drama during the course of a year compulsory. All 
educational institutions are going to introduce Sanskrit as a compulsory subject. Now, if 
this is done, and stress is laid on the study and performance of Sanskrit drama, a new 
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generation will grow up with a foundation in Sanskrit drama. The Akademi should also 
appoint a small committee, with Dr Raghavan and one or two more persons, to prepare a 
booklet containing suggestions for staging of Sanskrit drama. Western technique has in- 
evitably caught our imagination and the construction of situations met with in Sanskrit 
drama has mostly disappeared. But folk drama still preserves some of the ancient forms. I 
would therefore like to see that some of our writers are encouraged with scholarships to 
study folk drama and the principal features of Sanskrit theatre so that when they start 
writing plays, they can think of writing them for the common people. 


Lila Ray: Xt is being taken for granted that present folk forms of drama are decadent 
survivals of Sanskrit drama. I am not prepared to accept this. I would wam you all against 
this. We should be clear in our minds that what is surviving today has always existed 
probably in the same form. I will touch upon this point in my own paper. 


A Delegate: There is a need to utilize the material available in the Natyashastra for 
training our actors and actresses. Bhava and rasa are of aesthetic importance. Something 
should be done to evolve a certain system out of the Natyashastra for the training of 
artists. 


Mutlk Raj Anand: 1 want to know the peculiarities of the ten rupakas; who wrote them and 
when? My second point is, to what extent will we be benefited if we study Tibetan plays? 
We might concentrate on Tibetan plays because Hinduism is practised there even today. 
Then, do we know of any woman who wrote Sanskrit dramas? And finally, as mentioned by 
Shri Kale, was the action that was shown in the plays realistic or was it only a suggestion of 
realistic action? 


Ahindra Chowdhuri: Today, we do not want to reconstruct the Sanskrit stage or adopt 
its methods of production. But we must evolve something which we can call a distinct 
Indian style. To achieve this, we must have experimental theatre, what in America is called 
laboratory theatre. In the U.S.A., they are making experiments with plays in colleges and 
community theatres. Last year, in Canada, they produced a Shakespeare play as Shakespeare 
himself used to produce his plays. But this is costly. Few amateurs can take to such experi- 
mentation. Commercial bodies would not have any inclination towards such experiments. It 
is high time that our National Theatre was built. But such a theatre cannot be built unless we 
know the kind of plays that are going to be presented there. In a picture-frame theatre, the 
sitting arrangement and architectural construction are quite different from those needed for 
a Jatra performance, or a performance of Sanskrit plays as our ancients used to perform 
them. That means even experiments need different types of playhouses. Who is going to 
build them for us? Dr Raghavan said that a distinct Indian style of acting must be based on 
idealized technique, depending more on intrinsic artistic resources rather than on external 
mechanical aids. I entirely agree with him, though I admit that, without ample money and 
official backing, no experiment on these lines will meet with success. 


Adya Rangacharya: I have my own doubts if religion ever played any particular role in 
Sanskrit drama. One speaker has pointed out that there must have been folk drama created 
for Shudras. Dr Raghavan has said that Sanskrit drama took its shape by gathering dramatic 
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expressions from all the four Vedas. I do not believe that it was ever created as a sarvavarnika 
fifth Veda. Probably, Sanskrit drama evolved from a sort of folk drama. Secondly, most 
people have suggested a revival of Sanskrit drama. I doubt if that wil! help us in building 
our national drama. Bharata himself has told us that characters should speak in the local 


dialects. 
V, Raghavan: Not all characters. 


Adya Rangacharya: My point is that neither the Sanskrit nor the Prakrit used in Sanskrit 
drama is today intelligible to the masses. Nor are the available Sanskrit dramas found in 
exactly the same form as they may have been produced. That is why I have doubts about 
the usefulness of reviving Sanskrit drama. 


(Dr Raghavan is requested to answer his critics.) 


V. Raghavan: In regard to the points raised by Shri K. Narain Kale, I have this much to 
say: I never said that the element of realism were ever thrown to the winds by the writers of 
Sanskrit dramas and their producers. The scope of use of properties, etc., was clearly 
defined. Their use was kept to the absolute minimum. Bharata has mentioned two tech- 
niques of production: functional and realistic. Chitrapatas were also used. Take for in- 
stance the chariot scene. Suppose you bring in the ratha by representing it through a 
chitrapata; Dushyant walks and the chitrapata is borne by the sarathi to indicate that the 
ratha is ready to receive the king. The sarashi then announces—here is the ratha on which 
the king would be coming. This kind of symbolic representation was all along there. This 
idealistic technique did not exist in this country alone. Regarding the points raised by 
Colonel Gupte, in connection with the intelligence of the masses, I suppose the age-old 
popularity of Kathakali is evidence enough to prove that the masses are able to understand 
symbols. Another question was raised about the social and religious origin of Sanskrit 
plays. There were two distinct types, social and religious. They are described in detail in the 
last, the thirtieth, chapter of Bharata’s Natyashastra. 


Adya Rangacharya: We have been able to come to certain conclusions. These are: first, 
we ought to study Sanskrit drama; secondly, we ought to do experiments with perfor- 
mances of Sanskrit drama; third, we ought to gather from the Sanskrit drama anything which 
may help the proper evolution of modern drama. So we may recommend that the Govern- 
ment should establish several experimental theatres. Then, according to the suggestion 
from Shri J.C. Mathur, universities should be approached for compulsory staging of at least 
one act of any Sanskrit drama by students studying the language. Further, a small commit- 
tee should be formed, with Dr Raghavan as guide, to bring out a brochure to help actors 
learn the techniques of staging a Sanskrit drama. This Seminar should also urge writers to 
write Sanskrit dramas as our friend Dr Raghavan has been doing. 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay: So far as experimental theatres are concerned, I believe, 
they must not be run by the Government, because institutions of the Government are 
bound by all types of rules and procedures. I would suggest that wherever any theatre is 
carrying out experiments or is willing to take up experiments—may these be universities, 
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regional academies, or any well-organized dramatic group—they should receive financial 
aid. Today, the Government helps research institutions with funds and materials. This help 
is extended to universities and even to private organizations. We may therefore propose 
that if there are any organizations carrying out experiments in drama, general or classical, 
they should be encouraged with economic and material aid. There may be one or two 
organizations which will do experiments in classical drama. You will find in Japan a particular 
playhouse where only traditional plays are performed. No other plays are performed there. 
It is useful to establish such exclusive playhouses for traditional or classical drama. These 
will work as research laboratories where even students from abroad can come to study 
Indian drama. 


V. Raghavan: What about the National School of Drama proposed to be started by 
Sangeet Natak Akademi? I think that would create a lot of scope. Without research and 
investigation, how are we going to evolve anything? 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay: 1 think the necessity in India is to have a training and 
research centre for our actors and actresses and dancers who will not have just superficial 
knowledge of these arts, but will be trained properly, with attention given to traditional 
drama as well as other aspects of theatrical education. 


Ahindra Chowdhuri: We accept what Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay suggests. 
We should have at least one research school in this country, and as many experimental 
theatres as possible. 


